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Some of the pomace is dehydrated in revolving-drum driers heated
by a natural-gas flame and similar in appearance to cement kilns. The
dried pomace, largely seeds and skins, is ground in a hammer mill and
used as part of the ration for dairy cattle and other livestock. On the
dry basis it contains about 10 per cent of protein, about 30 per cent of
crude fiber, and 4 to 5 per cent of oil. It is low in digestible carbohydrate
but is of value for its nitrogen content.
The crude lees, or sediment remaining after racking, consist of yeast,
cream of tartar, and pulp mixed with wine. Much of this sediment of
thick, creamy consistency is distilled for recovery of brandy and the resi-
due is extracted for cream of tartar. If the hot waste liquid from the
still is filtered and allowed to cool, considerable cream of tartar separates.
In some wineries the lees are pressed in heavy bags, and the residue is
dried in the sun for sale to cream of tartar producers. The dry yeast
would undoubtedly be useful as a chicken feed because of its high content
of B and G vitamins.
Cream of tartar crystallizes on the walls of wine tanks as "wine
stone," or argols. These crystals are periodically scraped from the tanks
and find ready sale to cream of tartar manufacturers.
The pomace has only slight value as a fertilizer but is of value for
improving the texture of heavy soils, particularly if the pomace is admixed
with lime.
In France considerable pomace is dehydrated; the seeds are separated
from the skins, ground, and extracted with an oil solvent, such as carbon
disulfide or trichloroethylene, for recovery of grape-seed oil. This oil
is valuable in soapmaking and for use in paints, as it is semidrying.
Experiments made at the University of California indicate that the
seeds can be readily separated from the skins after drying if the dry-
pomace is rubbed vigorously between moving screens and the skins
are winnowed out by a blast of air. In large California wineries at
present calcium tartrate is made by treating the "slops" (waste dealco-
holized liquids from the stills) and hot-water extracts of pomace with milk
of lime and calcium chloride in the proper ratio. The calcium tartrate
is settled, washed, and dried.
See references on tartrates at end of this chapter.
Probably use of the dry pomace as a stock food affords the best
method of utilization at present, although feeding tests by the Animal
Husbandry division of the University of California indicate that it is but
little better than wheat straw.
Dry apple pomace is rich in carbohydrates but deficient in protein.
If it were dried and mixed with grape pomace, both would be enhanced in
for use as a stock food.